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recalls one of the hap- 
piest strokes of modu- 
lation in Don Giovanni, 
— -_ introducing the solo 
J~T f f -^r- 'D^cendi o gioja bella,' 
■* in the trio 'Ah taci.' 
The idea was in the Mass half developed — on 
referring to the Opera we find it much more 
elegantly done, so that precocious as the Com- 
poser was, he had not passed over fifteen years 
of life unimproved. The Litanies, Motets, Offer- 
tories, &c, which belong to the era of these 
Masses, we can hardly speak of at present, but 
must reserve them for another time. 

To be continued. 



MUSIC AND ITS PROFESSORS.— THE MUSICAL 
INSTITUTE OF LONDON. 

We have no intention of rendering the professors of the 
musical art discontented with their share of the world's 
good things — nor are we at all inclined to stand forward 
as the apologist of their short- comings ; but the thought 
has often troubled us, that the professor of music is but 
poorly remunerated for the attainment and practice of a 
difficult and, we may add, laborious art. Rich men of 
other artistic and scientific professions are numerous. The 
painter, the engraver, the sculptor, — even the actor, — each 
receive a remuneration higher in rate than that achieved 
by the musician ; unfortunately for whom, no fields of gold 
are seen to glitter in a distant land — no El Dorado stands 
inviting his approach :_ here in the land of his birth — or in 
that across the Atlantic — must he eat his daily bread, or 
not eat it at all. 

It has been truly said that Art in England is but coldly 
supported— many aching hearts lie hidden beneath her 
beautiful mantle. The painter's life, indeed, is one of toil — 
he Hve6, and barely lives, in many instances — to build a 
monument to his memory, and to afford profitable specu- 
lation to those who have no feelings in common with his 
own. This fact requires no illustration. But even the 
solace^ of this posthumous compliment is denied to the 
musician — he has his day, and is then " clean forgotten." 
Of course, there are instances wherein the fame of a 
musician outlives him ; but then the probation to it is 
more difficult — the road to greatness in his career is 
rougher, and requires more study than the other scientific 
professions ; for at the end of the life of the most studious 
and intelligent musician, he has not accomplished half his 
mission — such are the intricacies of his art. Very few of 
those who have studied diligently for the profession, and 
practised it through a long life, have achieved anything 
like a comfortable independence ! Did we need support 
for our position, we should refer to the distinguished 
names upon the books of our benevolent musical institu- 
tions : we should appeal to the destitution in which many 
professors of music are at the present moment to be found. 

Between the position of the painter and the sculptor, 

and that of the musician, there is this striking difference 

the two former, when they do become known, are 
amply rewarded for all their labour, their anxiety, and the 
display of their genius ; — the latter, even when he attains 
the front rank of his profession, becomes entitled to the 
organist's pittance (as a part of his reward) of about twenty 
pounds a year, and a deduction for tuning an organ which 
does not belong to him. We adverted to this subject last 
month, and the writer has had the satisfaction to receive 
the thanks and compliments of some of those whose cause 
he so feebly advocated; and although in the communi- 
cations addressed to him his identity is speculated upon, 



he begs to avail himself of the opportunity which an 
allusion to this matter presents, of expressing his desire 
that his incognito should still be preserved. He has no 
wish to shrink from any of his statements — on the contrary, 
he is prepared to maintain his position on every occasion 
wherein his motive may be questioned. And he feels 
that those gentlemen who have bo kindly desired the 
abandonment of his incognito, will hold him excused in 
not now complying with their request. 

Having said so much for the musical art, and against 
the manner iu which its professors are remunerated, we 
must not quit the subject without adverting, as proposed 
at the commencement of our article, to their shortcomings. 
We have heard it admitted by musical professors them- 
selves, that no community of men is so utterly helpless as 
a body of musicians thrown upon its own resources. They 
invariably select one man from amongst them upon whose 
judgment they are content to rest, — upon whose advice they 
place the most implicit reliance ; the success of their cause, 
therefore, mainly depends upon the moral character — the 
honesty and independence — of its leader. That this is the 
case, few will deny — none indeed, who, like the writer, has 
had experience in such matters. Nor must it be denied 
that musicians are otherwise an educated body of men : it 
too often happens that the time which should have been 
devoted to the purposes of a general education is absorbed 
in acquiring a knowledge of the art to which their life is 
to be dedicated; yet this does not altogether remove the 
rebuke which confessedly attaches itself to the musician's 
craft. The absorbing nature of his studies — the pleasure 
which proficiency brings, — have each been urged in pal - 
liation ; yet we can find little excuse for the neglect of 
that, without which proficiency in any art or science can 
never be brought conspicuously before the public, or be 
made permanently to keep its place in public estimation. 
We cannot, therefore, too strongly impress upon the minds 
of our young musicians, that while prosecuting their 
musical studies, they are imperatively required to improve 
opportunities of enlarging their acquaintance not only with 
that branch of education which alone qualifies a musical 
man successfully to pursue his avocations, but also with the 
more polite accomplishments, which ensure a position to 
all who possess them. In the recapitulation of these de- 
ficiences in the education of the musician, we abstain 
emphatically from applying our remarks to off the members 
of the profession : we are personally acquainted with many 
who are qualified by education and by feeling for the 
highest society. Still they are the exceptions, and not 
the rule. 

An advantage to young musicians, and indeed to the 
profession at large, will be found in the recent establish- 
ment of the "Musical Institute of London," supported as 
it is by all the principal members of the musical profession. 
The purpose in the foundation of this new association is to 
facilitate the cultivation of the art and science of music ; 
to form a libraiy of music, and of literature connected with 
it: objects the importance of which cannot admit of a 
doubt. At the preliminary meeting of the members, it 
was agreed " That the operations of the Musical Institute 
of London should consist in the formation of a library of 
music, and musical literature, and a museum, and the for- 
mation of a reading room, in the holding of conversazioni, 
for the reading of papers on musical subjects, and the per- 
formance of music in illustration ; and in the publication 
of transactions. " 

We have here incidentally alluded to the commencement 
of this project : in a future paper we Bhall bring its objects 
and transactions more prominently before the musical 
public. Our allusion to it now is to enforce upon musical 
professors the necessity which exists for the establishment 
of an association having in view the purposes proposed to 
be accomplished by the Musical Institute of London. 

Vernon. 
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THE MUSIC IN OUR PRESENT NUMBER. 

The quintett from Mr. H. H. Pierson's oratorio, Jeru- 
salem, was selected for the funeral commemoration of the 
late Duke, at Norwich, shewing that the Norwich folks 
are glad again to hear a portion of this highly successful 
(but by the London press much-abused; oratorio. We 
have printed this quintett, " Blessed are the dead," in our 
present number, so that our readers will have a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves of at least one movement ; 
and as the entire oratorio will be produced in London on 
an early day, many will then judge of the whole. We 
have uo fear of the result, for a composition of so much 
merit must succeed, whatever be the amount of unfair 
writing against it 



TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 
The direct Taxes* on this number of 

Musical Times £5 5 4 

Brought forward since January . . . 62 17 6 



£68 2 10 
* See details in former numbers — but it must not be 
forgotten that this heavy Tax is on our humble three- 
half-penny periodical. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. O., Leicester, will receive a private letter. He is thanked 
for his communication. 

T. P. — There are two sets of Burgess Anthems printed, but 
they do not contain the Anthems you mention. 

A. N., Morton-in-Marsh. — Your " Tema" is not known. 

Self-learner would do well to procure t)r. Marx's hook, but 
much better by studying with some good master of musical 
theory. We cannot reply to his other queries. 

J. A., Perth. — We thank you for the slip, and are glad to find 
music has so good a local advocate in the North. 

Brief Chronicle of the last iftonth. 



Sacred Harmonic Society. — Two performances took 
place on the 16th and 18th, under the direction of Mr. 
Costa : the programmes included Handel's Dead March in 
Saul, and anthem, " His body is buried in peace ; " Spohr's 
" Blest are the departed," from the Last Judgment ; Men- 
delssohn's Christus, and selections from St. Paul and Elijah. 
The principal vocal parts were sustained by Mrs. Ender- 
sohn, Miss Williams, Messrs. Lockey, Barnby, and H. 
Phillips. The hall was fully attended. 

Ceoilian SocrETY.— On the 4th of November, The Fall 
of Jerusalem was performed by this society, in a manner 
which must have been a satisfaction to the composer, Mr. 
Geo. Perry, who acted on the occasion as conductor. The 
Principal solos were allotted to Mesdames J. Roe and W. 
Dixon, Messrs. F. W. Barsham, Blackbee, Pope, and 
Gadsby, and were all fairly executed. Mr. Perry ex- 
perienced a most flattering reception from the orchestra, 
anda numerous audience, clearly shewing the high esti- 
mation in which his talents are held by the members and 
mends of this body of musical amateurs. 

Obqam Performance.— -Mr. J. Brownsmith, the organist 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, gave an organ performance 
on the 5th of November. The following is extracted from 
th ofi ? oial a 000 ™* of the organ :— " It may be remarked 
that the total number of pipes is not so great as in some 
other large instruments ; but it will be readily perceived 
"y those conversant with the structure of an organ, that 



in consequence of the great compass of the manuals, the 
proportion of large pipes is considerable. This organ 
consequently contains a much larger quantity of material 
than many instruments possessing a greater number of 
pipes. It also renders it particularly adapted for the pur- 
poses of an Orchestral Organ, constantly playing all classes 
of music. In addition to the ordiuary action, the pneu- 
matic principle, so highly spoken of in the Juries' Report 
of _ the Great Exhibition, and which was introduced into 
this instrument two years ago, has been again more ex- 
tensively applied. By means of this, the three sets of 
keys may be played simultaneously, without any extra 
exertion on the part of the organist. The powerful 
ophicleide stop which has been added, gives a considerable 
increase of power, available with great effect in large 
choral points." The alterations and additions have been 
made by Mr. Walker, under the direction of Mr. Brown- 
smith. 

MarYLEBONE LlTEBARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

A concert was given on the 10th, under the direction of 
Signor Fossi. The programme was of a miscellaneous 
character, as usual on Buch occasions ; the vocal portion 
was executed by Herr Van Heddeghem, Signori Campa- 
nula, Fronti, Pagi, Onorati, Miss Eyles, and Signora 
Greco ; Madlle. Coulon was the pianiste ; and Mr. Case 
played a solo on the concertina. 

Sionoba Gbeoo's Concert.— This young lady gave a 
concert recently at the Cadogan Literary Institution. The 
beneficiaire sang Donizetti's " Com e bello," and took part 
m some concerted pieces— displaying considerable ability 
in her treatment of the music. Miss Morrison, Signori 
Galvani Susini, and Campanella, Mr. H. Haigh, and Mr. 
Pace, were the other vocal performers, and M. Gearmain 
the conductor. 

_ Stafford.— The Choral Society gave a performance on 
the 2nd November, under the direction of Mr. E. Shar- 
gool ; the vocalists were Miss A. Morris, Miss Wright, 
Mr. Campion, and Mr. Pearsall. Handel's Judas Macca- 
bceus was the oratorio chosen ; a full band and chorus were 
engaged in its interpretation. The Shire Hall was fully 
attended upon the occasion. It is to be regretted that the 
sequence of the oratorio should be interrupted, as on this 
occasion, by encores. 

Lynn.— The Lynn Musical Union gave the first soiree 
of the second season on the 4th. Romberg's Harmony of 
the Spheres, with piano and orchestral accompaniments, 
formed the first part ; the second consisted of a miscel- 
laneous selection: leader, Mr. Bray; conductor, Mrs. 
Wallaek; accompanyist, Mr. George Sothern. The 
above works were preceded by " Ye men of Israel," and 
the Dead March in Saul. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.— The Sacred Harmonic Society 
of this town gave two performances of the Creation, in the 
last month, with an orchestra of 250 performers. The 
principal singers were Miss Phillips, Mr. Ashton {of Dur- 
ham), and Mr. Henry Phillips. On both evenings, 
Haydn s great work was admirably rendered to large 
audiences. Mr. W. F. Jay led the band ; Mr. Redshaw 
was the organist ; and the whole conducted in a masterly 
manner by Mr. T. Ions, M.B., Oxon. 

Preston. — The Preston Choral Society gave their first 
public rehearsal in the month of October. The pro- 
gramme comprised selections from Handel's oratorios, 
Judas MaccoJxxus and the Messiah, the overture to Samson, 
and Beethoven's difficult Hallelujah Chorus. Mr. Fawcett 
assumed the baton of the conductor, the duties of which 
office he discharged with considerable grace, and often 
evinced in a marked manner the control he had over 
the mass of performers under his command, a state of 
discipline alike creditable to him and to them. Mr 
Crompton ably filled the place at the leader's stand ; and 
Mr. S. Bamber presided at the harmonium. 



